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LORD OF JUNE 
A gigantic blue- 
toned and very 


fragrant Iris. 
Featured by 


B Robert Wayman 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


Issued 
‘Twice a Month 





(See back cover) 















































Chinese Fleece Vine = 


(Polygonum Auberti) 


8 


‘ag T as comparatively new, tall-growing hardy 


vine is attracting every one with its delicate and 
appealing beauty. 





Its graceful, feathery sprays of damask-white 
blossoms delight the eye late in summer, just 
before the Clematis is in bloom. 


Those we offer are strong, well-developed two- 
year-old plants from 6-inch pots at $1.75 each. 


If you haven't a copy of our 1929 Hand- 
book, one will gladly be sent on request. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 
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HOUSANDS of beautiful gardens will be 


—— this year by plant insects. Don’t let 
your garden be one of them. 


Spray with EVER GREEN, the modern insect- 
icide that is used and endorsed by leading horticul- 
turists and commercial growers everywhere. 


Absolutely non-poisonous to humans, animals and 
birds—harmless to tender plants, yet deadly to insects. 
Safe, pleasant and economical to use. Easily applied— 
simply mix with water, according to directions, and spray. 


Start NOW—buy EVER GREEN at your seed, hard- 


ware or drug store or send 35c for trial bottle. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 


1786 S. E. 5th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ask for 
Catalogs 


Visit 


Nursery 





Old-Fashioned Hardy Plants 


for late Summer and early Autumn planting 


More than 200 varieties of German 
Iris, Japanese Iris, and Iris species, are 
grown in our nursery. These include 
the late introductions as well as varie- 
ties that are well known. We can 
supply Irises for plantings of any 
magnitude. If you intend to plant 
Irises ask for our special list. 


Herbaceous Peonies, Japanese Peonies, 
and Tree Peonies are produced in quan- 
tity in our Peony fields. The varieties 
range from the old-fashioned May- 
flowering Peony to the most valued 
introductions of recent years. If you 
intend to plant Peonies this fall ask 
for our special list. 


Our catalog of “‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants” describes and prices old-fashioned 
flowers for perennial gardens, rock gardens, woodland plantings, ground covers, 
and plants for dry soils and moist places. A copy will be mailed to those who 
intend to plant perennials. 


Evergreens for Late Summer 
and Early Autumn Planting 


Evergreens for rock gardens, for sunken gardens, for foundation plantings, and 
for large landscape. There are evergreens for every purpose, in quantities to 
meet the needs of the small garden, the private estate, or the public park. All 
are presented in our new catalog “Evergreens, Azaleas and Rhododendrons” 
which will be sent on request to those who intend to plant Evergreens. 

Our Speciaities — Magnolias, Azaleas, Lilacs, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, 


Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red and White Dogwood, grafted Blue Spruce, 
Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 


In your request, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. We issue several catalogs 


We are in a position to fill orders of any magnitude 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this magazine 























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY | 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head 


Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 





IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE | 


Owner Manager 
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Aliowv two or three inches between carrots, onions and salsify 
when thinning, three or four inches between beets, parsnips 
and small turnips, and four to six inches between large turnips 





OPhion lorist and rutabagas. 
67 BEACON STREET piowers Tomatoes staked and trained to a single stem produce fruit HARLAN P. KELSEY 
hones: Telegraphed which ripens earlier, is of better quality, and is less subject to rot Nursery Stock 
a .. 0281-0282 Anywhere than when allowed to grow on the ground. SALEM MASS 


Cable Address “Obefio” If squash vines start to wilt, examine the base of the vines for 
the borer. If there, slit up the stem with a sharp knife, extract the 
worm, and cover the cut part of the vine with plenty of soil to 
heal the wound. Cover the joints with earth. 

Anthracnose on beans (black sunken spots on pods and leaves) 
may be checked by spraying the vines thoroughly every ten days 
with Bordeaux, by thinning the plants and by staying out of the 
patch on wet days. 

When climbing roses are through flowering, cut out the old, 








“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 




















GRAY & COLE WABD HILL, 
HARDY PLANTS 


Choicest Varieties of 


TOTTY’S 














HARDY PERENNIALS hard canes to the ground. ee ——_- PERENarAcn 
A second crop of delphininums may be had by cutting the Ash for 1929 Catalogue 
MADISON NEW JERSEY plants halfway to the ground after flowering, feeding the plants 8 ete See 
with bone meal and cultivating the soil. Remove all diseased 
— If —— stem has an opening at the top plug it with wax. 
EARTHENWARE hrubs which have just finished flowering may be thinned of : 
Flower Pots & Saucers old wood now. Little Tree Farms 
Est. 1765 Select the flowering stems on dahlias and pinch out the laterals. Pleasant St., Framingham Center, Mass. 


Headquarters for landscape and 

forestry service and supplies. De- 

sign, construction, planting, main- 

tenance. Nursery stock, garden 

tools, supplies and accessories. 
Send for free catalog 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 


Pick off all aster beetles, dust the plants with tobacco to repel 
the tarnished plant bug, and hit every aphid — a carrier of aster 
yellows — with nicotine spray. 

Order bulbs for Autumn planting, particularly the new varie- 
ties of tulips, orders for which are not accepted after August 1. 
Order Autumn crocuses. 

Cuttings of coleus, geraniums and other plants desirable for the 

















CROCKET’S Collection 











@Old English Winter window garden may be rooted in sand now. Use only of 
omens tips from heavily-flowered geranium plants. i HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 
any perennials in the garden beds will require staking to keep «4 Prepaid for $3.50 
B oxmoo d them from bending over and breaking. ui _ One Each 
Specimens and Hedge Try propagating the madonna lily by pulling out the flowering 1) i 
° ° ° d rmeria Laucheana—Pink 
S . . stalks and heeling them in dry sand. In about eight weeks when \ Aster Mauve Cushion—Mauve 
uffruticosa and Sempervirens : ’ 1M page S- 
the little bulblets have formed and started to root, pick them off -\ Tris Lo a 
Offering one of the largest and and replant them. " Phen hastenn--Stak ’ 
most beautiful collections in Sweet peas should be watered freely and mulched to keep the Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
America for 1929 planting season. soil cool. Keep aphids continually in check. ) ee 
Cosvesteniion ; During hot weather, do not cut the lawn closely and let the < Thymus Ooccineum—Red 
p ence Invited ) Tunica Saxifraga—Pink 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc clippings remain as a mulch. “y Veronica Prostrata—Blue 
Box 1 ce eee Cut off all unsightly dead flower heads and remove old stalks R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
ox 12 Milton, Del. from irises and daylilies. i) Cranford, N. J. 
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About This Glass Garden 


[* truth there’s so much about it, that there is 
scarcely room here to say a word about it. 
However, luckily, it’s both shown and told 
about in that new catalog called: ‘‘Some Green- 
houses We Have Built.’’ Furthermore it contains 
} a good showing of Conservatories, Sun Rooms, 
and a generous group of Glassed Over Swimming 
Pools. To a copy you are most welcome. 
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WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
G4F EGUARD your beautiful plants, flowers, 


and shrubs from destructive insects. Spray 
them regularly with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
. . . the nationally recognized standard insecti- 
cide . . . the insects will disappear and your 


plants will prosper. Andrew Wilson products 
may be obtained at leading stores everywhere... write 
us, if your dealer cannot supply your requirements. 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 I gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc. ... simply dilute with water and sprinkle ... 1 gallon $2.00, 5 
gallons $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s ODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil 
stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing 
BRhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of 
the year... 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 








“Insects and Their Control’’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 
“‘Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 

MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 

and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 

over any other known commodity for humus 





Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons—$1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississi pi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Iris Show in Boston 


N early season interfered with the success of the iris 
exhibition held at Horticultural Hall in Boston, June 
15 and 16, but enough flowers of other kinds were contrib- 
uted to make an interesting show. Among the most notable 
plants on exhibition were several individual orchids from 
the greenhouses of Mr. Albert C. Burrage at Orchidvale, 
Beverly Farms. They included the very rare Cattleya Mossiz 
Reineckiana for which Mr. Burrage received a centennial 
bronze medal. Among the other particularly fine orchids were 
Odontioda Coronation, Dendrobium Gatton Sunray Weston- 
birt var., and Leliocattleya Aphrodite var. Eclipse, each of 
which was awarded a cultural certificate. Butterworth’s of 
Framingham also put up a table of orchids which attracted 
much attention. 

Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall had a splendid group of greenhouse 
plants, including standard fuchsias and heliotropes which 
won her gardener, George Palmer, a centennial bronze medal 
for superior culture. Robert Laurie & Son of Stoughton 
showed their new Dianthus “Lindy,”’ a garden pink with 
good color and lasting qualities. 

Lilies were featured by William N. Craig of Weymouth, 
who displayed specimens of tenuifolium, Hansonii, elegans 
and Martagon among others. These lilies were part of an 
exhibit which won a centennial silver medal. 


In spite of the hot weather, Cherry Hill Nurseries were able 
to show an excellent group of rhododendrons and azaleas, 
winning a gold medal. T. D. Hatfield, gardener for Walter 
Hunnewell, displayed a collection of cut rhododendrons. It 
is an interesting fact that except for one occasion, Mr. Hatfield 
has exhibited Hunnewell rhododendrons for 36 years. 

The American Iris Society co-operated with the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at this show and its members were 
entered in many classes. The gold medal was awarded to 
Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of Lowell, while the American Iris 
Society’s award for the greatest number of points went to 


T. F. Donahue of Newton Lower Falls. 


National Association of Gardeners 


The annual convention of the National Association of 
Gardeners will be held in the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, August 6-9. This will be an unusually important 
convention, inasmuch as the matter of forming a national 
horticultural council for the purpose of establishing national 
plant registration and certification will be considered. The 
present plan calls for representation on the council by all the 
horticultural organizations throughout the country, with an 
executive board of from 13 to 15. The executive board of the 
National Association of Gardeners has recommended that one 
thousand dollars of the reserve fund of the association be ap- 





Miltonia Vexillaria var. Snowflake, Shown by Mr. Albert C. Burrage in Boston 
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propriated as an initial subscription toward a fund to defray 
the expenses of the national council for the first year. 

At this convention the possibility of closer horticultural 
relations between the United States and Canada will be dis- 
cussed. In the course of the convention, visits will be paid to 
various important estates in the vicinity of Toronto. 

A project to establish an International Peace Garden will 
be put forth at the convention. In Canada the movement has 
met with general approval and hundreds of persons have 
offered to aid the garden, financially and in other ways. 

Acting in conjunction with the executive board of the 
National Association of Gardeners, the Canadian Committee 
in charge of arrangements for the convention is inviting the 
horticultural organizations of the United States to send repre- 
sentatives. 


Peony and Rose Show in Boston 

Peonies, reinforced by roses, lilies and various perennials 
made up an exhibition of unusual excellence at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, June 22 and 23. Cherry Hill Nurseries of West 
Newbury, had a peony garden which covered many hundred 
square feet and which included most of the good late varieties. 
They were awarded the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s 
Centennial Gold Medal. They also received the sweepstake 
medal offered by the American Peony Society, winning the 
largest number of prizes in the classes, where competition was 
unexpectedly keen. Bancroft Winsor of New Bedford exhib- 
ited many fine peonies, winning numerous first prizes. 

Some excellent new varieties were exhibited in the collec- 
tion of Shaylor and Allison, many of them being richly 
fragrant. A basket of Miriam, a pink semi-double peony, 
shown by Mrs. W. B. Parker, was greatly admired and 
received a silver medal. In the center of the hall, T. F. Dona- 
hue had a well-arranged group of peonies and other peren- 
nials, flanked on one side by sweet peas, including two collec- 
tions from Newport, one put up by Mrs. E. N. Hartford, 
Joseph A. Winsock, gardener, and one by Stuart Duncan. 
The first received a silver medal and the second a bronze 
medal. 

Roses occupied most of the space in the upper hall, a 
particularly fine group being put up by Mrs. Moses Taylor 
of Newport, Charles Scott, gardener. This was one of the 
best rose exhibits seen in the hall for many years, covering a 
hundred square feet and including more than 25 varieties, 
with the new climbing rose, Dr. Huey, being used as a back- 
ground in the center. Besides receiving a silver medal, this 
exhibit was awarded the President’s Cup. William F. Dus- 
seault of Orient Heights was second in this class. 

An unusually large number of perennials had a place in 
this exhibition and more lilies were shown than ever before, 
most of them being in a miscellaneous group put up by W. N. 
Craig of Weymouth. The novelties in the show included a 
vase of Lilium Washingtonianum, which is tender in New 
England and which had never before been exhibited in 
Horticultural Hall. This lily was shown by James P. Cass, 
an amateur, of Hyde Park. Many unusually large and strong 
delphiniums won a first prize for Charles M. Higbee of 
Hyde Park. 

The vegetable and fruit exhibit was not large but included 
some excellent strawberries and a melon, Cotton’s hybrid, 
which weighed 17 pounds. This enormous melon was exhib- 
ited by Mrs. Van Buren of Newport. 


Japanese Beetle Suppression 


It is this time of year that the Japanese beetle makes its 
appearance and the pest seems likely to do a great amount of 
damage, especially in the vicinity of Philadelphia. Charles K. 
Hallowell, Philadelphia representative of the Pennsylvania 
State College, with headquarters at 247 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, gives the following general information: 


The Japanese beetle attacks the foliage of trees and shrubs. The first 
beetle this year was found June 15. It is at least two weeks after their 
first apparance that the beetles become sufficiently numerous to eat shade 
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trees and shrubs. Two applications of spray should be given, the second 
one three weeks after the first application. It is best to use four pounds 
of coated aresnate of lead to 50 gallons of water to protect shade trees 
and ornamental shrubs. 

For fruit trees it is better to use two pounds of arsenate of lead and two 
pounds of cheap wheat flour mixed together with 50 gallons of water. 
It is important to coat every outside leaf and high pressure is necessary for 
the best results. The material should have from three to four hours to dry 
before a shower or a rain. 

It is important not to spray when the foliage is damp. 

The fact should be kept in mind that coated arsenate of lead will burn 
boxwood, rhododendron and magnolia. These plants should not be sprayed 
as there is no evidence that the beetle feeds on them. 

The maximum number of beetles depends greatly upon high temperature. 


If there is cool weather for ten days after they appear, spraying may be 
delayed. 


Best results are obtained when the new growth of shrubs is sprayed 
every ten days. A bucket spray pone is effective. ‘ 
On request, Mr. Hallowell will supply a list of trees 


favored by the beetles and will answer any questions which 
may be sent him about methods of controlling this pest. 


The American Iris Society 


Officers and members of the American Iris Society to the 
number of 46, with some representatives from Canada, Ala- 
bama and Oregon, as well as from other states not so remote, 
sweltered under a hot sun at Ithaca, N. Y., June 18, to see 
the iris collections maintained at the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in co-operation with the 
society. The occasion was the tenth annual meeting of the 
society. 

J. C. Wister, president of the organization, reported a 
membership of 1031, including 22 life members, and in 
reviewing the work of the society last year he mentioned its 
publication of a guide to varieties, and the assembling of the 
Farr memorial traveling library, which is available to garden 
clubs and horticultural societies. 

Reports were made on a number of iris test gardens by 
Mrs. E. A. S. Peckham of New Rochelle. The test garden 
at Cornell was started in 1920, and the results of the tests 
there have been incorporated in several bulletins of the experi- 
ment station. It started with nearly 1500 plants, afterward 
culled down to about 900, and then developed to more than 
2000, which were the varieties inspected by the visitors. In 
addition to the members of the iris society about 200 other 
interested persons visited the test plots. 

A. M. S. Pridham, now in charge of the gardens, first 
made a collection of the flower trade catalogues from 35,000 
nurseries in every part of the world. These catalogues listed, 
in 1928, some 2500 varieties of iris. From 200 to 300 new 
varieties are added each year, and about 100 are dropped. All 
published lists were checked with the plants at Cornell, and 
at present there are about 1500 varieties of the 2000 recog- 
nized in the trade. 

Dr. John W. Scott of Lexington, Ky., told of the progress 
with iris display gardens now established in 27 states from 
New Hampshire to South Carolina and from Texas to 
Montana. Eight new display gardens were establishd last year 
and it is planned to have them in every state. 

Those present included the following: 


John C. Wister, Philadelphia, Pa., president; E. B. Williamson, Bulf- 
ton, Ind., vice-president; Richardson Wright, New York City, treasurer; 
R. S. Sturtevant, Boston, Mass., editor; Frank Mead, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
director; Mrs. E. A. Peckham, New Rochelle, N. Y., director; Mrs. 
Thomas Nesmith, Lowell, Mass., vice-president of the northeast section; 
Sam L. Earle, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. R. S. Sturtevant, Miss Grace 
Sturtevant, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Frank Mead, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. 
John K. Walbridge, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Anson Peckham, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs. William Groves, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; A. Oet- 
tinger, Mrs. A. Oettinger, Goldsboro, N. C.; Paul C. Nunn, Picture 
Rocks, Pa.; John C. Hill, Providence, R. I.;, C. S. Phillips, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dr. John W. Scott, Mrs. John W. Scott, Lexington, Ky.; Kenneth 
McDonald, Mrs. Kenneth McDonald, Ottawa, Canada; L. F. Hoyt, Mrs. 
L. F. Hoyt, East Aurora, N. Y.; H. H. Larkin, Buffalo, N. Y.; Renwick 
Blanvelt, William H. Bethman, Mrs. William H. Bethman, Nyack, N. Y.:; 
E. W. Sheets, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. H. W. Weeks, Douglas White, 
Boston, Mass., Rev. Charles E. Rasay, Little Falls, N. Y.; Howard Weed, 
Beaverton, Ore.; C. B. Sawyer, Marne, Mich.; Mrs. O. J. Sawyer, Mrs. 
M. R. Sheffield, Mrs. R. H. Roth, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. B. Katkamier, 
Macedon, N. Y.; Robert G. Thompson, Alfred M. Pridham, Toronto, 
Canada; O. E. Bonney, Oneida, N. Y.; John G. Eddy, Paradise, Pa.; 
Dr. Albert H. Wright, Mrs. Albert H. Wright, Ithaca, N. Y.; Miss 
Florence Mifler, Shrewsbury, Pa. 
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The Majestic Beauty of the Japanese Iris Warrants the Additional Attention Which it Demands 





Japanese Irises and Their Special Needs 


season of iris bloom which begins in late March with 

I. reticulata and other dwarf species, and ends in early 
August with late-flowering varieties of I. Kempferii, such as 
Violet Beauty. The vivid coloring of the flowers is amazing, 
but no more so than the immense size which individual 
blooms attain, as they often measure eight or nine inches 
across. Tall, graceful stems and an abundance of rich green, 
slender foliage relieve the flat flowers of the heavy appearance 
which they otherwise would have. 

The flat blossoms are most effective when seen from above, 
so that a few persons who have built Japanese gardens have 
included bridges and raised wooden walks from which the 
flowers may be seen to better advantage. With this plan, the 
soil may be kept properly moist without preventing the 
gardener from passing among the plants. 

Unquestionably, many will prefer to naturalize Japanese 
irises or plant them in broad masses, allowing plenty of 
room for the plants to spread, but those varieties having blue 
or purple tones can be very effectively grouped with yellow- 
flowering plants in the hardy border. Some persons may wish 
to use coreopsis, although it is common. A better choice might 
be a late hemerocalis such as H. luteola pallens. Gladioli and 
montbretias combine effectively with the iris, but other color 
schemes can be obtained by using astilbes and Japanese 
anemones. Delphiniums are hard to use as companion plants 
because their colors so nearly approximate those of the iris. 

Favored locations for planting the roots are along brooks, 
ponds, or in wet places, but the gardener without such loca- 
tions can grow just as large flowers provided that the soil 
is kept quite moist until July. Water flooded about the plants 
in Spring is beneficial, but standing water should not be 
allowed to become stagnant. Later in the season all surface 
water should be drained off, for if it is left until Winter 
and ice becomes caked over the plants, they are likely to be 
badly injured. 

In preparing a piece of land for planting, dig the ground 
to a depth of one foot, working in a liberal amount of cow 
manure. Mix in peat moss freely because the plants enjoy a 
slightly acid soil; lime never should be used. Furthermore, 
when setting the plants, place the crown two inches under 
ground, not at the surface as with the bearded irises. Where- 
ever the soil is very heavy, sprinkle a thin layer of sand in 
the bottom of the hole before setting the plant. Once the 
bed is planted, take care of the watering, keep the plants 
weeded and the soil cultivated. A light mulch of peat will 


J soon irises come as a splendid climax to the long 


help retain the soil moisture. Probably the best time to trans- 
plant Japanese irises is in April before new growth starts. 
Otherwise, move them just after they have finished blooming. 

It is generally believed that full sunlight is necessary for 
the growing of Japanese irises, and, indeed, the plants do 
best in a sunny location. However, results will be reasonably 
satisfactory, even though partial shade prevails, as under 
willow trees. 

Propagation by seed is easy, as the seed sets readily, but 
it should be sown as soon as ripe. Flowering plants will 
develop in two or three years. A wide range of colors may be 
expected among the seedlings and some may be magenta, the 
color of the original type. If good varieties are used in cross- 
ing, the gardener will be richly rewarded for his work. 

Ordering varieties of Japanese iris is rather uncertain be- 
cause the names are in many cases mixed. For this reason, 
many nurseries offer mixed seed or plants which may be 
planted in the home nursery until they bloom, when the 
proper colors may be selected. There are, however, several 
varieties which seem to be true. Gold Bound is one of the 
best, with large white blossoms enlivened by a gold-banded 
center. There are six large petals in the blossom which is 
therefore called a double. Blue Jay is another double, colored 
sky-blue but darkening toward the center, each petal being 
marked with white lines. Violet Beauty, a single having 
three petals, is a deep violet purple kind having a black sheen. 
Gray is the background color of the variety Mount Hood, 
over which is suffused dark blue; the six petals are marked 
with dark blue. In Pyramid, white veins mark the center of 
the violet-purple petals. 


After Delphiniums Have Bloomed 


HEN the delphiniums have pretty well passed their 

first season of bloom the question comes as to whether 
or not they should be cut back to obtain a second crop. Grow- 
ers differ on this point. Some think that no harm is done, 
while others believe that cutting back saps the stamina of 
the plants. On general principles, it is safe enough in the 
home garden to cut back below the point where the flowers 
appeared and to do this as soon as new leaves have started. 
If the large stalks are very hollow, it is well to seal them with 
earth or wax so that rain will not enter and cause them to 
rot. The finest heads may be allowed to go to seed but all the 
side branches should be removed. The wise garden maker 
starts a new lot of delphiniums each year so that no loss is 
felt if some of the old plants die. 








The Summer Care of Lawn Trees 


Unfortunately, however, Summer is also the heyday for 

the hordes of insects, bacteria and fungous growth which 
wage a relentless war against that form of plant life man 
loves more perhaps than any other—his priceless trees. 

A tree, like a human being, can resist disease far better 
when it is robust and healthy than when it is sickly. Conse- 
quently, the first thing to be done in preparation for the 
Summer campaign is to increase the tree’s vitality. This is 
particularly necessary when the foliage is sparse, the leaves 
yellowish or brown, the tips of branches dying back, and the 
buds undersized. These are symptoms of constitutional weak- 
ness and indicate that something is wrong. Perhaps the tree 
is undernourished; perhaps it is slowly dying of thirst; per- 
haps the soil is so compact that the roots are not getting 
enough air—any one of a number of things may be wrong. 

It is obvious that a city tree needs fertilizer much more 
than a tree growing in a forest. There the leaves and dead 
branches drop to the ground, decompose, and enrich the soil. 


GS Unforta is here and plant life of all kinds is in its glory. 
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This Branch Might Have Been Saved by Proper Bracing 


In the city, however, the dead leaves and branches are raked 
away and, as a result, the soil each year becomes a little more 
sterile. Eventually the available food supply is so depleted 
that fertilizer must be added or all plant life will wither 
and die. 

Whenever possible, the fertilizing of a tree should be left 
to a tree expert because he knows, far better than the layman, 
what kind of fertilizer is needed and how much should be 
applied. If the home owner finds it necessary to do the work 
himself, he should make sure to get a high grade of tree food 
and to follow directions closely. It is imperative, of course, 


that the fertilizer be gotten beneath the roots of the sod or 
otherwise the tree will get little if any benefit. 

A large quantity of water is needed by the tree during the 
growing season. Under normal conditions, a tree with a limb 
spread of 50 feet uses three barrels of water a day. If that 
amount is not available, the tree must be watered or it will 
suffer. Sprinkling the lawn for a few hours in the evening 
may help the grass but it will not relieve the tree. In fact, it 
may cause harm by coaxing the roots too close to the surface, 
where they may dry out. In order to make sure that the water 
penetrates below the sod, the soil should be perforated with a 
spading fork. The hole should be about eight inches deep. 
The water should then be turned on for several hours, every 
week or so, depending upon the rainfall. 

If the soil around a tree becomes too compact, the roots are 
gradually smothered. It should be kept as loose and porous 
as possible. The possibility of the roots being smothered is 
greatly increased if any earth is placed over the roots in grad- 
ing. Even a few inches of heavy, non-porous earth may so 
exclude the air that the root system will be killed. Given 
plenty of food, plenty of water, and plenty of air, the tree 
will have a good chance to withstand the ravages of its 
enemies. 

The next thing of importance is the elimination of all 
vulnerable points of attack. Every broken or rotten branch, 
every improperly cut limb, every hole in the trunk, every 
deep crack in the bark, every split crotch is a potential trouble 
maker. Spores of fungi and bacteria are always on the lookout 
for wounds or breaks in the protecting bark and whenever 
given the opportunity to attack the tissues beneath, they 
begin their work of destruction. 

The experienced tree lover understands that every broken 
or rotted limb should be cut off properly, and that skill and 
technical knowledge are required for this apparently easy 
task. Split crotches or weakened limbs should be braced and 
cabled. Sometimes, despite all precautions, the pests break 
through all defenses and start destroying a tree. In that case 
they must be attacked with man’s most effective weapon— 
powerful chemicals sprayed to every leaf and branch. This is 
work which requires the services of experts, for without a 
scientific knowledge of tree diseases and insect enemies, it is 
impossible to know just what chemicals to use, how they 
should be applied, and in what quantities. Warfare with the 
trees’ enemies is worth all the trouble involved. A live, 
healthy, vigorous tree is one of man’s most beloved posses- 
sions—but a dead tree is good only for firewood. 

—RMartin L. Davey. 
Kent, Ohio. 


Sowing Seeds of Perennials 


HE work of sowing perennial seeds should be finished as 

soon as possible, either in a cold frame or in a raised bed 
in a secluded corner of the garden. July 1 is almost the last 
date for planting foxgloves and Canterbury bells, but most of 
the other perennials will give satisfactory results if planted 
the first ten days in July, provided they are given good care. 

Delphiniums, with the exception of the more common 
kinds, seldom germinate well unless the seeds are fresh for 
which reason it is advisable to delay planting until the new 
seed is ready. Hollyhocks do best when fresh seed is used. 

It is advisable to mix a liberal amount of peat moss with 
the soil where the seeds are going and to make the soil as 
fine as possible. Constant watering will be needed and care 
must be taken not to wash out the seeds. A very fine nose 
may be used on the watering can or burlap may be placed 
over the beds and the water allowed to run over the cloth, 
gradually soaking through. 
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No. 6. THE CLEMATIS 


China may claim to be headquarters since a greater 

number of species are found there than elsewhere. In 
China they are the commonest of vines, being found from 
sea level to near the snow line. They are as common where 
the climate is subtropical as where it is purely temperate and 
in the alpine regions they likewise abound. They cover bush 
and tree, boulder and glacial scree, festooning them with 
blossoms of varied colors during their flowering season. Some 
like C. Armandi have evergreen foliage but in the majority 
the leaves fall in the Autumn. The flowers may be star- 
shaped, as in the majority, tubular in some, and top-shaped 
in others, as in the handsome yellow-blossomed C. tangutica. 
Some like C. florida are among the earliest plants to bloom 
in the Spring; others like the familiar C. paniculata wait until 
September arrives before they put forth flowers, but there is 
one species which in its varied forms is in flower from early 
Spring to late Summer. This is C. montana, than which no 
climber is more abundant in the temperate parts of central 
and western China. It was originally discovered 
on the Indian Himalayas and introduced into 
cultivation from that region. In China it is a 
variable plant which extends into cold regions 
and this race is, therefore, hardier and more 
tractable under cultivation. Here in Boston we 
are a little too far north for this rampant grow- 
ing clematis to show its real qualities but from 
Newport, R. I., south there should be no diffi- 
culty. The typical form bears before the foliage 
unfolds or at the same time axillary clusters of 
pure white star-shaped flowers each about two 
and one-half inches in diameter. Since the stems 
will grow 40 or 50 feet in length and bear 
clusters of flowers from almost every joint, the 
picture a luxuriant plant of the mountain 
clematis affords can readily be imagined. 

More handsome than the type is the variety 
rubens, which was my good fortune to discover 
and introduce into cultivation in 1900. In this 
variety the young growth and foliage is a dark 
ruddy purple and the flowers, borne in the same 
manner as the type, are deep rose-pink. They 
are produced in the utmost profusion and many 
critics have acclaimed this clematis the hand- 
somest flowering vine China has given to 
western gardens. In the moist climate of the 
British Isles the color is better than it is in New 
England. The plant varies quite a good deal, 
some of the forms having naturally almost 
white flowers. We have not succeeded very well 
with it in the Arnold Arboretum but I have 
seen splendid plants in and around Newport. 
Yet another variety of this clematis is the 
Summer-flowering variety Wilsonii, which pro- 
duces long-stalked star-shaped blossoms from 
the axils of every leaf cluster. This form is a 
particular feature of the rugged limestone region 
of western Szechuan. I originally discovered it 
on the slopes of Mt. Wa, a gigantic upthrust of 
limestone which rears itself 11,000 feet above 
sea level and has vertical walls on all sides in 
some places 2,000 feet sheer. I well remember 
my first ascent of this remarkable mountain. It 


[ce clematis tribe is of world-wide distribution, but 
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was on a July morning of 1903, and the following is ex- 
tracted from my diary: 


Dense mists obscured our view, though about ten o'clock the sun broke 
through and made a temporary rift in the clouds of mist, disclosing a scene 
which made us hunger for more. In one place we leaned over a precipice and 
could hear the roar of a torrent some 2,000 or 3,000 feet below. Near the 
summit three precipices, each 40 or 50 feet in height, have to be ascended 
by means of wooden ladders. Up these I carried my dog, never thinking of 
the descent. On returning he became frightened, and though we blindfolded 
him, he struggled much, and on one occasion his struggles all but upset my 
balance. I was heartily thankful when safe ground was reached. It requires 
all one’s nerve to mount a ladder with no balustrade, fixed to a cliff 40 
feet vertical, and on either side a yawning abyss lost in the clouds. It is at 
10,700 feet—a narrow ridge not eight feet broad—that the first ladder is 
encountered. From here to within a few feet of the summit the path is ter- 
ribly steep, difficult and dangerous. On clearing the topmost ladder and the 
remains of another, we unexpectedly reached the summit by the easiest path 
imaginable—for all the world like a woodland path at home. 

The summit is a slightly undulating plateau, many acres in extent, with 
thickets of tall rhododendrons festooned with Clematis montana Wilsonii, 
and clumps of silver fir, the remnant and offspring of giants which once 
clothed this magnificent mountain, alternating with glades carpeted with 
anemones and primulas and tiny streamlets meandering hither and thither 
—the most charming natural park in the world. 


—Ernest H. Wilson. 





Arnold Arboretum. 





Clematis Montana Wilsonii, an Excellent Subject for the 
Temperate Sections of the Country 
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A Plan for Obtaining Plants 
True to Name 


Dear Sir—The matter of getting plants true to name seems 
deserving of more attention than it has received. I suppose 
all of us have troubles in this line, and we probably expect 
some unfortunate experiences, but, as far as I can see, the 
situation is growing steadily worse, especially if we are inter- 
ested in the newer introductions. I ordered ten Spirza Veitchii 
some years ago and when they finally came into flower, Mr. 
E. H. Wilson named them for me. One was S. nipponica, the 
others ‘‘mongrels and in all probability seedlings from the 
hybrid S. Vanhouttei.’’ I ordered at the same time, from 
another nurseryman, two each of half a dozen of the best of 
the flowering crabs. They also did not look like their descrip- 
tions when they bloomed, and were diagnosed as seedlings 
with one possible exception, which might have been a poor 
form of Malus atrosanguinea. 

These plants were bought from nurserymen whom I 
thought to be of excellent reputation. That such experiences 
are not all mistakes, I judge from another case. I ordered a 
single Pieris floribunda, not being sure that it would prove 
hardy. There came a leafless shrub with a couple of long, 
bare branches. Upon complaint, it was replaced with the naive 
explanation that a pteris had been shipped by mistake. A 
pteris is, of course, a greenhouse fern. 

These are not my only experiences of this kind; but are 
perhaps my worst. I have been reading the Arnold Arboretum 
bulletins for many years and I have a card catalogue of a 
hundred or two shrubs and trees that I should like to try. 
But I have bought nothing in a couple of years, and have 
almost given up trying to accomplish anything with new 
varieties, if they have to be bought. It is not merely dis- 
couraging to me, it is unprofitable to the nursery business, 
and it must be most discouraging and unprofitable of all to 
the Arboretum, which is doing such invaluable work in 
introducing new species and which must see much of this 
work wasted and brought to naught by the distribution of 
worthless stock. 


Now for a Remedy 


The important point, however, is not the seriousness of 
the situation, but whether it can be remedied. I believe it can 
be. At least a satisfactory solution has been found for diffi- 
culties of a similar kind. The Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y., has been breeding new fruits for a number 
of years. It has been introducing new plants, much as has the 
Arnold Arboretum. It has had similar complaints of new 
varieties bought from nurserymen being untrue to name, and 
it has had the similar problem of trying to avoid spending 
on commercial propagation and distribution, energies that it 
felt properly belonged to more scientific work. It has solved, 
and I think with great success, all of these problems. 

It has done this by organizing, or sponsoring the organiza- 
tion of, the New York Fruit Testing Association. Within a 
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short time, this association has taken a definite and useful 
place in horticulture. It numbers among its members 1500 
of the most progressive fruit growers of the country. These 
members pay a dollar a year for membership, and for this they 
usually receive a plant which would otherwise cost them the 
amount of their dues. Anyone may become a member upon 
payment of the dollar. The association publishes each year a 
small list of the newer-fruit introductions which it can supply. 
Its prices are perhaps two or three times those of similar 
plants from nurserymen. Its members are glad to pay the 
premium for the assurance that their purchases are true to 
name. There is no guaranty that they are true, but the size 
of the membership would indicate that that result is attained. 

Would it not be possible for the Arnold Arboretum to 
sponsor such an organization for ornamental plants? And 
would it not be possible to make such an organization far 
larger and far more important than an organization devoted 
exclusively to new fruits? It would seem to me that many 
people would be glad to pay from two to five dollars a year 
to such a society, and that a membership several times that 
of the New York society could be had. There need be no 
question of competing with the ordinary nurseryman, for 
prices could be put considerably higher than commercial prices, 
and those really interested would be glad to pay the difference. 

The New York society is due to the fact that the nursery- 
men themselves cannot be relied upon to solve the problem. 
Shall it, therefore, remain unsolved, or is it possible to organ- 
ize a co-operative association under proper scientific sponsor- 
ship that can assure lovers of new plants of some success in 
their pursuit? 

—Ernest D. Curtis. 

Boston, Mass. 


Timely Notes About Lilies 


Bead year I wrote that I had dosed my auratum lilies with 
iron salts. This was most effective and they are coming 
along huskily now for the fifth year. Any iron salt will do 
which is soluble in water. I used iron sulphate this year. As 
I write, on June 12, my lilies look very well. Tenuifolium 
and the davuricum subspecies, are in bloom. Seedlings of 
tenuifolium, Davidii, Henryi, regale, Willmottiz, concolor, 
many of the davuricum subspecies, and others are coming 
along healthily, as are young bulbs grown from tigrinum 
bulbils. 

The longer I work with lilies the more certain I become 
that we must grow our stocks from seeds. Until all the people 
who sell them will first grow their imported stock to see if 
they are healthy, and ruthlessly discard all the plants showing 
signs of mosaic, one will not be safe in buying any stock. 
As for buying imported stock from Japan or Holland, my sad 
experience has been that a large per cent. are diseased. It does 
not help me to receive a polite little note from the firm apolo- 
gizing and telling me I will not be charged with the sick 
bulbs. This Spring I rogued out about 300 bulbs, some of 
which were tigrinums grown from bulbils on lilies bought 
from one of our best nurserymen here at home. 

However, to look on the bright side of the picture, the 
seeds of diseased plants do not carry the sickness. Moreover, 
it is so simple to grow lilies from seed and the results are so 
satisfactory that one is more than repaid for the expenditure 
of energy used up in bringing this about. 

One or two sick plants can infect a great many others, so 
go over the plants carefully as soon as the leaves have formed 
and when you see spots on the leaves which look as if the 
chlorophyll were missing here and there, throw them on the 
rubbish heap, bulb and all. We burn ours. The lilies should 
be sprayed for botrytis. I spray mine once a week, with 
bordeaux, when the roses get their weekly poison bath, Mon- 
day mornings. 

Proper culture is not complicated, especially if one remem- 
bers to water the lilies enough to keep the ground moist until 
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after they have flowered. Depth of planting is not as ominous 
as it is made out to be, for if deep-growing lilies are planted 
too shallow they usually dig themselves down in time. I find 
that sun lovers such as regale, languish in the shade, while 
shade-loving kinds such as Hansonii and Henryi blanch out 
in the sun. The whole point about growing lilies is to proceed 
slowly. Start with three of a kind, watch them to see they 
are healthy and then increase from seed. 

Last year I dug up the garden to trench and manure it and 
found that my candidums, all unknown to me, had increased 
three and four times. They do not always flower the first 
year after being moved. But if moving has to be done, the 
best time is as soon after flowering as possible. 

The native lilies as a rule are healthy. I have home-grown 
canadense with lovely plump bulbs, and superbum, parvum, 
pardalinum and Humboldtii are doing beautifully. If only 
the root mites and other pests keep away, I will have a suc- 
cessful lily garden. And so can every one who wishes to. 


—Helen M. Fox. 
Foxden, Peekskill, N. Y. 


The Diversity of Maples 


APLES are the most variable of trees, producing many 
interesting forms. For instance, leaf variations are par- 
ticularly noticeable among the Japanese maples, there being 
some with hardly more than skeleton leaves while others 
have lobed leaves. There are also several distinct varieties 
of Norway maple (Acer platanoides) al- _ 
though none of those to be mentioned here | 
is superior to the type. One of the most 
popular kinds is A. platanoides Schwedleri | 
which forms a beautiful tree with a large 
spreading head. The red color of the leaves 
in April and May is the tree’s most attrac- 
tive feature. Later in the season, the leaves 
assume a dark green color. If there is not 
enough room for such a large specimen 
tree, a dwarf variety, A. platanoides glo- 
bosum, might be used which has a wide- 
spreading compact habit described by one 
writer as ‘‘mop-like.”’ 

A. platanoides laciniatum has the odd- 
est leaves of them all. As suggested by 
the common name, eagle’s claw maple, the 
leaves are tapering, wedge-shaped at the 
base with long lobes ending in curved, 
claw-like points. The tree is smaller than 
the type and is more narrow and erect in 
habit. It is more curious than beautiful, 
yet it illustrates very well the tendency 
of maples to assume different forms. Incidentally, this variety 
is one of the oldest known, but it is not generally found in 
the trade. 


Three Desirable Willows 


(= of the most imposing pictures to be created with 
willows may be obtained by planting several specimens 
of Salix babylonica near the margin of a quiet pond where 
the great billowing trees can be reflected in the water. The 
effect is particularly pleasing because the terminal twigs are 
slender and hang perpendicularly so that the great, wide- 
spreading head of branches is a mass of foliage in Summer. 
Interest in a brook may be increased by the liberal use of this 
tree, especially when situated so that it overshadows a pool. 
Yet, the weeping willow is at home not only near water but 
also in any situation where there is a moderate amount of 
moisture in the soil. Propagation of this kind, and others for 
that matter, is very easy, consisting only of setting wands of 
sticks of the newer wood in the ground early in Spring. They 
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will grow rapidly but will be bushy, usually, unless some 
of the shoots are thinned. 

The golden willow (S. vitellina) is better employed as a 
large shrub, being pruned severely each Spring to produce 
many golden-colored shoots for Winter color, or as a road- 
side hedge, which should be cut back at intervals. To be sure, 
this willow will become a large tree, 60 feet high, but the 
limbs break easily, giving it an untidy appearance, so that 
it is best to use other kinds as specimens, especially on the 
lawn. 

One other kind commonly grown is the laurel willow 
(S. pentandra). The common name is suggested by the dark 
green glossy leaves which resemble those of the laurel. The 
thick growth of this kind makes it particularly serviceable 
as a hedge or screen plant, although it will become about 20 
feet high if allowed to grow naturally. It is also recommended 
for seaside planting. The occasional use of the leaves in 
flower arrangements by florists suggest that they might be 
valuable for home decoration. 


Scale on the Japanese Cherries 


HE worst enemy of the Japanese cherry is a scale insect, 
commonly referred to as the white peach scale or the 
West Indian peach scale. In Bermuda, where it is a very 
destructive pest of the oleander, there are ten broods a year. 
Since each female lays about 150 eggs, it is readily seen what 
an enormous progeny may develop from a single insect in a 
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The Peculiar Leaves of the Eagle’s Claw Maple 


year's time. Fortunately, in the vicinity of New York only 
two broods a year are hatched out, one in early June and the 
other in August. The usual method of controlling such scale 
insects consists in spraying the trees in the Spring when they 
are still dormant with a solution of lime sulphur in the pro- 
portion 1:9. This is about 90 per cent. effective against the 
cherry scale. The 10 per cent. remaining is fully capable, 
however, of raising a fairly large family during the Summer. 
It has been found that certain oil sprays are more efficient 
but are likely, in the hands of a novice at least, to produce 
spray injury. 

The Summer broods can be destroyed if they are sprayed 
with a solution of nicotine sulphate, one pint to 100 gallons 
of water to which has been added about six pounds of fish-oil 
soap. This spray mixture should be applied at the time when 
the young insects are crawling along the branches and before 
they have settled down. Once they become located, they spin 
out and secrete a protective covering. 


—Dr. B. O. Dodge. 


New York Botanical Garden. 
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cultural Hall, Boston, which opened Saturday, June 

22, had been kept in cold storage for nearly two weeks. 
As a matter of fact, a large proportion of the peonies exhibited 
had been in storage for longer or shorter periods, this being 
necessary because the season was early and the show late. 
There are few other flowers which will endure such treatment. 
Most peonies can be picked just as the buds are showing color, 
but some varieties, such as Lady Alexander Duff, will not 
expand properly if picked before they are fairly well opened. 

It is a common custom to place paper bags over the flowers 
when they are placed in storage, although this is not always 
done. Experienced growers, however, are careful to remove 
the bags as soon as the peonies have reached the exhibition 
hall because if they are allowed to remain on over night the 
flowers are likely to sweat and become blotched. 

Schedules frequently have classes calling for long-stemmed 
peonies and amateurs are at a loss sometimes to understand 
just how long the stem must be to meet the requirements of 
the judges. The general understanding among exhibitors is 
that a long-stemmed flower is one with a stem from 12 to 18 
inches in length. Most experienced growers are averse to 
cutting blooms close to the ground, because this means remov- 
ing too much foliage. If the stems are cut to the ground, 
several other stalks should be left on the plant uncut. It is a 
great mistake to remove very many of the leaves. Incidentally, 
the fact is well worth keeping in mind that peonies with 
short stems are forced into bloom quicker than those which 
have long stems. 

As a rule, peonies in storage are kept in water but some 
growers report that the results are just as satisfactory when 
they remove the peonies after 24 hours and place them on 
shelves with the stems out of water until they are taken from 


Grate of the peonies shown at the exhibition in Horti- 
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storage. I would not advise trying this plan, however, until 
it has been experimented with in a small way. 

Peonies will absorb a remarkably large amount of water 
and are affected by the temperature. Very cold water applied 
to peonies in the garden will hold them back while warm 
water will force them. Some growers, I understand, make a 
point of pouring very hot water around the plants in order 
to have blooms on Decoration Day. 


Peonies and irises have bloomed simultaneously in many 
gardens this year and both have been in excellent condition, 
although peonies do not appear to have attained the size 
which they have reached in some other years. Color, on the 
other hand, has been exceptionally good, although, of course, 
the extremely hot weather which came on in the third week 
of June caused them to fade. The iris, like the peony, is con- 
stantly growing in favor and garden clubs, this season, have 
made a point of visiting gardens where irises flourish. It was 
my privilege to accompany the Cohasset (Mass.) Garden 
Club on a visit to the garden of Mrs. Homer Gage at Shrews- 
bury, a garden which is famous for its irises and has been 
named appropriately Iristhorpe. There are many interesting 
features in this garden, including a Japanese garden laid out 
with great care, and a large perennial garden with irises 
every where. 

I was particularly pleased with the steps leading down to 
this garden. They were simple in design but charmingly 
executed, as the accompanying illustration indicates. The 
flower urns on the wall at the top carry an iris design, a plan 
which has been developed throughout the garden. Wherever 
an urn, a fountain, or a sun dial is seen the iris motif will 
be immediately detected. 





Stone Steps Leading Into Garden of Mrs. Homer Gage at Shrewsbury, Mass. 
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Hardy Hybrid 
Rhododendrons 


Hybrid Rhododendrons add a great variety 
of color to estate plantings and to more 
modest groups on smaller home grounds. 
We offer four splendid varieties 
(transplanted, B & B) at prices that 
will permit you to have them in 
quantity. 
Amphion. Clear pink; white eye. 
Catawbiense album. White. 
Catawbiense grandiflorum. Rosy lilac. 
Mrs. C. S. Sargent. Deep rose. 
Roseum elegans. Clear rose. 


Full details as to sizes and prices 
sent promptly on request. 


For half a century we have specialized in 
Native Rhododendrons, furnishing superior 
plants (in carlots) to many large estates in 
the east. Write for quantity prices. 


A copy of Kelsey’s Short Guide to nursery 
products will be sent on request. 


KELSEY 
Nursery Service 
50 Church Street New York City 














“My Favorite 
Outdoor Sport”’ 


“Gardening is my favorite outdoor sport, and I 
find your magazine interesting and instructive.” 
—C. K., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“IT must give you credit for having the finest and 
best magazine on gardening that is published in 
this or any other country.” 

—vJ. W. A., Quebec, Canada. 


Whether you live in sunny California 
or cold Quebec, Gardeners’ Chronicle 
will help you get more pleasure and 
profit out of gardening. 


Invest $1—Dividends Monthly 


One dollar invested in a Trial Subscription 
will bring you seven beautifully illustrated 
issues, each a dividend of satisfaction. 
Send today. 


Full year, plus current issue, $2 
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I have been much interested in the Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletins of Popular Information this year because of the 
unusual and authoritative discussion of the newer trees and 
shrubs which they contain. Even scientific institutions like 
the Arnold Arboretum are getting away from the dust-dry 
type of bulletin which formerly prevailed and the character 
of which prevented their being of much value to the layman. 
These Arboretum bulletins are not dressed up in high-flown, 
scientific verbiage but are simple enough in their form and 
language for many intelligent garden maker to understand. 
It is pleasing to find that there is no conflict between accurate 
statement and every-day words. The bulletins are so timely 
and valuable that I have no hesitancy in recommending them 
to garden makers whose aim it is to keep abreast of horticul- 
ture, in spite of the fact that it is advancing much more 
rapidly than it has before. I have no doubt that a request 
for a sample sent to the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., will bring a copy of the bulletin and I know that a 
dollar bill will start a year’s subscription. 


It is seldom that a comprehensive display of lilies has been 
made at June shows in the past but the early season has made 
such displays possible this year. As a result, the various forms 
of Lilium elegans, tenuifolium, Martagon, Hansonii, and 
even regale, have been seen at these early shows. They did 
much to earn a Centennial Gold Medal for W. N. Craig at 
the peony show in Boston. Mr. Craig tells me that flowers of 
Hanson’s lily usually open in his garden about July 10 but 
this year they opened June 20. It is not often that the regal lily 
flowers before July in New England but it appeared in June 
this season in many gardens. 

Several amateurs have reported trouble with their regal 
lilies this year, however, the stems rotting and the flower 
buds dropping off. This probably has been due to weather 
conditions, for this lily is very easily damaged by a drop in 
temperature and this is especially true on land which is poorly 
drained. As a matter of fact, regal lilies should never be grown 
in such land, or if no other place can be found for them, they 
should be given raised beds. They will give very poor results 
in gardens where Hanson’s lilies will flourish, for Hanson’s 
lily does not mind an amount of moisture which is almost 
fatal to L. regale. 


Forget-Me-Nots From Seed 


EEDS of forget-me-nots may still be planted in order to 
have flowers early next Spring. The seeds can be sown 
in the open ground but better results are obtained if a cold- 
frame is used and light protection given during the Winter. 
When they have once been established, forget-me-nots often 
self sow but gradually deteriorate and it is advisable to start 
new piants occasionally. Forget-me-nots like a little shade 
but will grow almost anywhere. It is not necessary to plant 
them in a swamp. Some garden makers are using them freely 
as carpets under tulips and other bulbs. 

There are many more varieties of forget-me-nots than most 
garden makers realize, including two at least which are 
admirable for use in rock gardens. Of these two, Myosotis 
Welwitschii is probably the better, but M. rupicola will 
perhaps give greater satisfaction to Alpine connoisseurs. M. 
Welwitschii is a trailing form with pale blue flowers and 
grows under almost any conditions. The Alpine species is 
more particular, demanding soil which is well drained and 
a sunny exposure. 

Careful distinction should be made between M. palustris 
and M. alpestris, both common forms of the forget-me-not 
and both having several varieties. The first named is the water 
forget-me-not and accordingly requires either a damp location 
or a bountiful supply of water throughout the season. It is 
the kind to naturalize in a swampy spot. 

M. alpestris is better for general garden purposes. The 
variety Victoria has long been popular but is no better than 
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The Glen Road Iris 
Gardens 


Now is the time to order iris 
while plans and colors are fresh 
in mind. We ship until October. 


Box 334 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 











Crocus 
Zonatus! 


SUPERB autumn crocus to 


glorify your rock gardens 
through October and November. 


Here is a charming rarity — a 
late flowering crocus thus scattered 
through your gardens and borders, 
in September will delight you with 
its large and unusual flowers of 
palest blue decked with anthers of 
a golden orange, all through the late 
Fall and until the ground freezes. 
Perfectly Hardy. 


Make your reservations Now. All 
orders shipped at time of planting, 
late July to early September. 


$1.00 a dozen $6.50 a 100 
$60.00 a 1,000 


Schling’s Bulbs} 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INO. 
Madison Avenue near 58th Street 
New York City 
N. B.—SAVE ON BULBS! Send 
for Special Bulb Offer for July 
and August. 














Fifty-mile gales, beating from 
the open sea, rushing over a 
hilltop, or roaring across the 
plains, may bend a group of 
Black Pines, but rarely 
does a tree break. Sway- 
ing, bending, twisting, they 
come back unscathed. Be- 
cause of their hardiness 
Black Pines are ideal for 
seashore planting, resist- 
ing wind and salt spray. 
Large size trees for quick 
effect are available at 


Hicks. 


Big Lindens, Oaks, 4 @ 
Maples, with tops as wide 
as the road, can be moved 
successfully by our meth- 
ods. Dug today and placed tomorrow, unless distance prevents. 


Here, too, you can find shrubs so large that you will need 
only one for results, instead of four or more small ones crowded 
together. 


Come to the nursery, select and tag the trees you want. If 
you cannot come, ask for a copy of Home Landscape, which 
contains much information about the rare evergreens, shrubs 
and trees found at Hicks. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Cherry Hill Peonies 


Won the Centennial Gold Medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in Boston, June 22nd, as well as the Sweepstake 
Medal of the American Peony Society. 


Peonies like these are worthy of a place in your garden. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog on 
Request 


Not open 
Sundays 
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arquhar’s Pot-Grown 
Straw berry Plants 


If planted early, these strong, well-rooted, pot-grown plants will pro- 
duce a large crop of delicious berries next year. Our list of “select” 
varieties includes the following: 


Arabine. Large; bright red; heavy cropper; early. 

Big Joe. Large size; light crimson; prolific; medium. 

Brandywine. Large, heart-shaped berries; bright red; spicy; medium. 
Commonwealth. The latest of all; large, conical fruit; sweet; late. 
Gandy. Large fruit of deep red color; fine flavor; late. 

Glen Mary. Large, conical berries; fine flavor, early. 

Howard 17. Bright red berries of conical shape. Early. 

Jadith. Good sized fruit; deep red; uniform. e. 

Marshall. Handsome, deep red variety; unexcelled flavor; medium. 
New York. Cone-shaped, deep crimson berries; spicy flavor; medium. 
Premier. Very prolific. Bright red; large and luscious; early. 
Senator Durlap. Large, dark red clear through; rich flavor; early. 
William Belt. Deep glossy red; delicious; very late. 


Each of the above varieties $7 per 100; $60 per 1,000 
Mastodon Everbearing. Mammoth fruit; delicious flavor. $10 per 100. 
Superb Everbearing. Deep red; fine flavor. $8 per 100. 

Progressive Everbearing. Prolific; dark red; medium size. $8 per 100. 


Our Midsummer Bulletin mailed free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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Star of Love, with large blue flowers; rosea, pink; alba, 
white; Blue Eyes, light blue. Triumph is a variety of M. 
alpestris which makes very rapid growth, often blooming in 
from two to three months, which means that seed sown in 
the Spring will produce blooming plants in Autumn. It is not 
quite so blue as M. azorica but this variety is not hardy 
enough for the North. Those who demand very early flowers 
should choose Triumph, M. dissitiflora and Perfection, the 
flowers of which are unusually large. 


Meadowrues in Variety 


EADOWRUES are subject to grace a cool shady spot 
with their feathery flowers and airy foliage. Such a 
place might be on the north side of the house, beside a pool 
or stream, along a woodland path or against shrubs. Here, 
the plants will thrive producing great panicles of fluffy flow- 
ers to use in bouquets besides supplying continuously beauti- 
ful green for cut flower arrangements. Of course, the foliage 
should not be cut until it is dark green in color, and should 
be gathered in the morning. Place the stems in deep water in 
a cool place for 12 hours before the sprays are to be used. 

Early Meadowrue (Thalictrum dioicum) is the first to 
flower and while it is beautiful, the light purplish colored 
flowers are not as showy as those of other kinds. However, 
it is a fine thing to associate with wood ferns, trilliums, wood 
anemones, columbines and hepaticas. This rue, unlike the 
others, requires good drainage, and grows two feet high. 

Columbine foliage appears to be identical to that of the 
Columbine Meadowrue, T. aquilegifolium, but the two-foot 
flower stalk of the rue bearing white feathery flowers in early 
Summer easily distinguishes the two. 

T. polygamum, the tall meadowrue which is sometimes 
sold as T. cornutii, is the finest of them all. The flower heads 
are full and creamy white, appearing in late Summer upon 
tall stems four or five feet high which are well covered with 
excellent foliage. It is a native plant of extreme hardiness 
which will thrive as well in the border garden as perennials. 

There are several other kinds of rues, among them T. 
glaucum, a tall kind with whitish foliage and heads of soft 
yellow flowers, called the Dusty Meadowrue. A very fine sort 
is TIT. dipterocarpum a new meadowrue from Szechuan, 
China. In August and September, clouds of rosy lilac flowers 
brightened with yellow stamens drift over the plants in pro- 
fusion. Such a gorgeous display at that time of year makes the 
plant one to be cherished. 


Bone Meal Stimulates Narcissi 
M®: HUNNEWELL'’S experience (Horticulture, June 1) 


with the fertilizing of narcissi is interesting and similar 
to my own, except that I used bone meal instead of manure. 
I had some hundreds of narcissus bulbs of both poeticus and 
trumpet varieties, set years ago in very poor soil under trees 
in the open. They had done poorly for some time. Last year, 
before the foliage faded, bone meal was worked in around 
them, with the result that this year there were six times as 
many blossoms as ever before. Narcissi are not at all particular 
as to setting. A bed reset three years ago in front of a green- 
house, southern exposure, where they bake all Summer, bore 
over 800 blossoms this year, coming early and being over 
before the garden ones came on. Then, among the rocks in 
the rock garden where they really do not belong, as the 
foliage is too floppy, four sets of five bulbs each bore this 
year, three years after planting, an average of 42 blossoms a 
set. These are between large rocks where the bulbs are kept 
cool. 


—Helen O. Sprague. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Campanulas for the Rock Garden 


I WONDER if rock gardeners have had the same difficulty 
I have had in making Campanula cenisa happy, or if it is 
peculiar to my situation. I now have two or three clumps 
in a thriving state that are in full sun on a high, dry spot 
filled with a lean, gritty soil, and I believe this is the treat- 
ment it wants. Certainly, a rich soil is not for it. This Mount 
Cenis harebell has charming, little, blue bells on four- to five- 
inch stems which spring from tight rosettes of light green 
foliage. 

The new Campanula Lauri is an easy-doer under the 
same treatment. The habit of opening its flowers in an up- 
right position instead of the usual drooping method makes 
this one particularly showy. 

The two foregoing and C. mirabilis, claimed by some to 
be one of the difficult kinds, are quite friendly under the 
conditions named but they all resent dampness, and I am 
convinced that they need a dry, lean soil. C. saxifraga, from 
1928 seeding, is not as robust as it might be but it has proved 
perfectly hardy and may come along better after it gets 
thoroughly established. It has quite dark blue flowers on 
prostrate stems. From what I have seen of it, I should say 
it needs to be handled as suggested for the others mentioned. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


The Pruning of Shrubs 


HE wise garden worker prunes his early-flowering shrubs 

so soon as they are through blooming. This keeps them 
to the size desired, and in a natural bush form, with branches 
to the ground. Pruning of shrubs consists of thinning out 
and removing some of the older. wood, allowing the sprout 
growth, which has started or will start up from along or at 
the base of these branches, an opportunity to get air and light, 
which will cause it to form new, vigorous, flowering shoots 
for another year. It is necessary that this pruning be done 
gradually, a little each year, and in such manner that the 
natural features of the growth in the specimen or group be 
not spoiled. The removal of old branches right to the ground 
is often possible, and in fact it is necessary in old specimens 
required to be reduced in size or height. Cutting off the top 
of the branches gives an unnatural or trimmed look. The 
thinning out of certain branches each year will enable a 
gradual reduction of an old shrub to be made, without de- 
stroying its character. 

The flowering clusters of lilacs should be removed and 
usually a little thinning of the branches is necessary. Late- 
flowering shrubs such as the paniculate hydrangea are pruned 
in the Spring, some of the branches being thinned out if 
strong growth has been made, leaving about one-half of the 
growth cut back to strong buds. This, like all late-flowering 
shrubs, produces bloom on the current season’s growth, 
and the fewer the shoots the larger are the trusses of bloom 
produced. 


More Seeds Which Germinate Slowly 


When it comes to slow growth, the hardy cyclamens take 
the prize. I sowed C. europeum in May, 1926, and one plant 
appeared about 18 months later. This plant now has five 
leaves. Two others have come up since; they have one leaf 
each, so maybe in another three or four years they will flower. 
C. macrophyllum and C. neopolitanum, sown in May, 1927, 
came up last Fall, and one or two additions this Spring. These 
little fellows have never blinked in a frame not very heavily 
matted, the seed leaves remaining as fresh as ever. One does 
indeed come to realize what it means to raise these things 
when one cannot buy them. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 
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GREAT BARGAINS 
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Home grounds and Gardens = 
| He are not co! — without Iris and Peonies, SS 
: leaders of the Entire Flower Kingdom. Pfeiffer 
_ | grown varieties, among which are some of the rarest 
now within the reach of all, special introductory 
offers_below greatest opportunity ever offered. 


WORLD'S FAMOUS IRIS 


Greatest assortment of varieties and colors. Standard 
, — kinds to rarest, such as Mother of Pearl and 


sadeur, the Flower Show Prize Winners, 













Specia rated American Iris Society. Many specials propa- Special 
liection a OE TG ht a Collection 
Co yeen ine varieties *, $5. 00 worth for $2.66 with Mother of Pearl ollec 
FREES or $7.50 collections for $4.85. Described in free catalog. PEONIES 


‘RARE VARIETIES OF PEONIES 


To introduce Pfeiffer 





ice varieties. Not varieti in t National lit ffer World's 
fesellod: In the wildest rt ectional Flower © yy an ‘ aplene without Greatest Peon: Bargain. 
ent of colors > 6 ae. 3 


imaginab! All differ- lose 
a hs $50.00 
ng ae at prices ne puch, Spry he Le 4 


will surprise and de- collections ioe Free 


post- Free. Prh ted in colors, shows ratings, descrip- 
it ieee 25,6 The actual! colors, of Peon es, Iris, Phio: rooans 4 Tulips, 
, on 


. catalog every Flower Lover should have. 
greatest Iris Bargain 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
ever offered. oan, Gite ~ 














Superba worth 3 Free. 
Don’t miss this wonder- 
ful opportunity. 





























Some fine Oregon Grown IRIS at a 
SPECIAL GROUP PRICE 


Morning Splendor, $2; Evadne, $2.50; Simone Vassiere, $1; Nimbus, 50c; 
Mil dred Presby, $1. 25; Tropic Seas, $1.50. 


This half dozen, worth $8.75, will be sent postpaid for $3.75—Order at Once 
R. M. COOLEY Silverton, Oregon 








3 Christmas Roses 
and 
3 Glorious Peonies 


L andscapes| 


and 


$5.00, 


a Red, White, and Pink. Fall Del. 
Ask for Catalogue of ‘‘Glorious 
Peonies’” and ‘‘Lovely Lilies’’ 
I. S. HENDRICKSON 


@hinelaaks 





are most interesting when new, 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., NW. ¥.|| novel, and rare plants replace the 


more common kinds. 





‘Landscapes and Gardens’’ our 1929 
catalogue, features the latest Ameri- 





can and foreign introductions — 
Cotoneasters, Kolkwitzia, Spiraea 
trichocarpa, Flowering Trees, Ever- 
greens, Roses, Shrubs and Peren- 
nials. A copy will be mailed on 
receipt of your name and address. 
WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Absolutely 


Distinctive 
Dolly Madison, Tuscany 
Gold, Avatar, Vesper Gold 
and Gay Hussar are five new 
outstanding irises that should 
be in every collection. Ask 
for complete iris catalog. 
The Longfield Iris Farm 

Bluffton, Indiana 






























Box H Framingham, Mass. 
Evergreen Shrubs 





“A House With a Garden FLOWERIN Fine specimen 


Is a Home” Rhododendron Max. and 
M in L l 
HORTICULTURIST |} 0-4 «,, 25. $6.00; per 100. . .....$20.00 


GRADING — SEEDING Specimen Clumps, 2-3 ft., 25 ..... 15.00 
PLANTING — PRUNING 


Seedlings, 8-24 in. ” per Or 10.00 
Work Done by Day or Week Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; per 100 18.00 
Mil. 7727 








Cash please—Write for car lot prices 
JAMES DONALD THE FOREST EVERGREEN CO. 
239 Pleasant Street Milton, Mass. P. O. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 














Clear Away Sale 
of Named Irises 


For bordering walks and drives, for 
planting around pools and ponds, 
on terraces and banks, and around 
foundations, few plants equal and 


No Plants Surpass 
A Group of Irises 
Three score and ten extra fine named varie- 
ties (including Farr seedlings) are offered at 
prices that will permit you to plant them by 
hundreds. You can gratify your desire for 
a “Rainbow Garden’’ without putting your 
pocketbook under a cloud. 
Send for ““BETTER PLANTS,” Iris 
Edition, and learn how these named 
varieties can be yours at a little cost. 


FARR NURSERY CoO. 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 








Holly, the red berried kind, 2 ‘4 ft. ,25for 8.00 
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Hardy Perennials 


It’s time to sow seeds to 
secure husky plants to 
winter best. 


AQUILEGIA (Columbine) 

Dobbie’s New Imperial Hybrids Pkt. 
Brightest colors mixed ........ $.35 
“Shades of Pink.” Just lovely .. .25 

COREOPSIS 

Semi-Double. Very showy ....... 25 
CAMPANULA persicifolia 

New Hybrid Peach Bells 


Shirley. Pale blue ........... -50 
Snowdrift. White .........e:0- .50 
The King. Deep blue ......... -50 
DELPHINIUMS 
Wrexham (Hollyhock) Strain .... .50 
Blackmore & Langdon’s World’s 
ps | eee eee -50 
Select Hybrids. All Giants 
Light Blue shades ........-.... -25 
Deep Blume shades .....ccccecss -25 
pe errr ree 25 
GAILLARDIA Grandiflora 
Portola Hybrids. Choice ........ 25 
GEUM 
Lady Stratheden. Dbl. Yellow .... .25 
Orange Queen. Orange Scarlet .. .35 
Via, Sereee GO 2c ec ccveccecves 35 


Early Started Seeds Result in 
Greatest Satisfaction. 
Complete Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 





Hill's Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 


Box 317 Dundee, Illinois 





21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, The 

Garden’s Greatest Beautifiers (including 

“‘Dream,”’ the best pink) labeled and post- 

paid for only $1. Six orders for only $5. 
Color circular free 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 


Early selection is always advisable. 

Choose now from the complete assort- 

ment of winter and spring flowering 

Bulbs and Seasonable Seeds listed in this 

book. And profit by its expert advice on 

the planting of Vegetables and Flowers. 
A copy free if you mention 


Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
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! THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS i 
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A Book for Fruit Growers 


“Orchard and Small Fruit Culture,’’ by E. C. Auchter and H. B. Knapp. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. Price $5.00. 


Commercial fruit growing is treated extensively in this 
584-page volume, particular attention being given to the 
harvesting, storing and marketing of fruits. The details of 
such operations as carloading, arrangement of layers of 
apples in boxes and sizing the fruit are well illustrated. 

In the discussion of the value of bees for cross-pollination, 
it is stated that a satisfactory commercial! crop of apples may 
be obtained. from an orchard of self-unfruitful varieties 
planted in solid blocks if colonies of bees are placed in the 
orchard and blossoming branches of other varieties in buckets 
of water are hung in the trees, besides setting branches near 
the hives. It will be necessary to renew the branches once or 
twice during the blooming period. 

There are i6 chapters, and not only tree fruits but also 
small fruits are considered. Many illustrations and tables are 
included, making this a comprehensive reference or class book 
for the commercial man or the student. 


Historic Gardens of Spain 


“Spanish Gardens: Their History, Types and Features,’ by Constance 
Mary Villiers-Stuart. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Price $8.50. 


The author of this book began to study Spanish gardens 
15 years ago in order “‘to understand the structural purpose 
and charm of the irrigated garden.’’ Many characteristics of 
the gardens, she found, were linked with the history of Spain. 
Thus, the Romans contributed the patio or internal court- 
yard, the Byzantine Empire’s love of nature and imaginative 


symbolism persisted in the designs on pottery and tiles, and 
the influence of the Moslem art of gardening was retained in 
the Spanish Moslem water gardens. 

Thirteen chapters are devoted to many places of interest, 
beginning with the gardens of Cordova, next passing to 
those of Granada, then on to the Alcazar at Seville and so 
forth, finally reaching the province of Catalonia. The beauty 
of each is portrayed vividly. There are 117 illustrations, 
mostly full-page half-tones, in this 138-page book, including 
six color plates. 


Portraits of Philadelphia Gardens 


“Portraits of Philadelphia Gardens,’’ by Louise and James Bush-Brown. 
Published by Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $8. Postage 15 cents. 

There is no better way to plan a new garden than to study 
gardens which have already been made. This book of garden 
portraits is valuable, therefore, apart from the pleasure and 
inspiration which it affords. Most of the gardens are shown 
in full-page illustrations, many of them with diagrams and 
all with ample descriptions. Philadelphia’s environs abound 
in well kept estates and the selections made for this book 
show an excellent comprehension of artistic standards and 
satisfying designs. The illustrations are reproduced by the 
new aquatone process, which adds to their beauty, and the 
text is notable for its historical allusions as well as its precise 
statements. It would add to horticultural progress if books 
like this could represent all American cities where horticulture 
has reached the high stage which it has attained in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here Is Your Chance to Make a BIG 
Display for Very Little Money! 
For $3 you may have 12 Iris worth $5 or more 
For $5 you may have 12 Iris worth $8 or more 
all different and correctly labeled, sent prepaid 


100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent Express collect 
1,000 for $45.00 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them 
at very attractive prices in lots of six 


or more of a kind. 

A. E. Kunderd, Albert Victor, Archeveque, Blue 
Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, 
Crusader, D. K. Williamson, Francina, Her 
Majesty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Kharput, La 
Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Chobaut, Palaurea, 
Princess Beatrice, Queen Caterina, Seminole, 
Sherbert, Sindjkhat, Steepway, Tamer, W. F. 
Christman, Zua, Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, 
Snow Queen. 

No person has a right to leave the world as he 
found it. He should do something to make it 
better, happier or more beautiful. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











HARDY LILIES 


Grown in the rugged Green Mountain 
region. Oultural directions with every 
order. Send for copy of 

Horsford’s Garden Annual 
full of special offers of ferns, wild 
flowers, perennials, and bulbs. 


F. H. HORSFORD charlotte, vt. 








Plant on the Sunny 
Bank 
Creeping Junipers 

Scotch Heather 
Cotoneasters 
Brooms in variety 
Bearberry, and 
Sunroses 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 








Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Mountains 


in any quantity. For specimen 
and special planting we furnish 
Nursery grown stock from our 
Stroudsburg Nursery. 


Our general catalogue mailed on request 
to points east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 

1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 
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IRIS OFFER 


Extraordinary 


The following offers are for named stand- 
ard and fancy varieties well known to iris 
lovers and are not a lot of mixed seed- 
lings. All will be labelled with the true 


name. 

For $1.00 TWELVE varieties (One pink 
variety included). 

For $2.00 TWENTY varieties (Two pink 
varieties included). 

For $3.00 THIRTY varieties (Two pinks 
and a red variety included). 

For $5.00 FORTY varieties (Lent A. Wil- 
liamson included). 

For $7.50 FIFTY varieties (Margaretta 
Wing included). 

For $10.00 SIXTY varieties (Mother of 
Pearl included). 

For $15.00 SEVENTY-FIVE varieties 
(Grapta included). 

For $25.00 ONE HUNDRED varieties 
(Conquistator included) ‘ 
Never in Iris history have there 


been such wonderful bargains 
With either of the last two collections an 
iris fan could win in any class in any iris 
show. Order early; avoid regrets. 
All orders postpaid and all plants 
guaranteed true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 
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SEEDS 





Iris Orientalis 


A most beautiful and decorative 
variety especially effective in 
masses and as borders. 

HEN Mr. Peter Barr found this 

iris in Japan and brought it to 
iris lovers in America, he introduced 
one of the most decorative irises we 
have in our gardens today. 
The plants are inexpensive. Blue King 
is twenty-five cents each, or by the 
hundred ten cents apiece. Snow Queen 
is thirty cents or by the hundred twelve 
cents each. Ready for delivery after 
July 1st. 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 
(Visitors Welcomed) 








Beautify Your Summer Home 


There is real pleasure in flowers 
during Vacation time, when there 
is time to enjoy them, and a real 
thrill in developing a garden after 
reaching your summer camp. 

Our annual plants are grown with 
this in mind and we always have a 
full assortment until July, of As- 
ters, Ageratum, Geraniums, Helio- 
trope, Cannas, Zinnias, and others, 
in the best condition. 

Then too, our seasons are late and 
we can ship Perennials after you 
reach camp. Vegetable Plants if 
needed. And always JERSEY GEM, 
the blue-violet hardy pansy that 
flowers all summer. 

Send for the free Gardenside Catalog 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 








Shelburne, Vermont 











HORTICULTURE 


A Useful Dwarf Veronica 


ERONICA filiformis is one of the most cheerful plants 

among our hardy veronicas. It spreads rapidly, making 
masses of thin thready stems and small, rounded, light green 
foliage. It deserves a place in the rock garden if its growth 
can be controlled, but it is used to best advantage as a ground 
cover plant in evergreen groupings in sunny places and in a 
porous, well-drained soil. It is a lovely thing in bloom, with 
its wealth of white-and-blue jewelry, but the flowers open 





The Cheerful Veronica Filiformis 


only in sunlight. The plant began to bloom this year on 
May 1 and continued about a month. It grows here from 
three to five inches high, including the flowers, which are 
carried just above the foliage. The plant here illustrated 
represents a pinch of leafage dropped into a path in my 


garden last Summer; it promptly wound its way back be- 
tween two stones, over the head of a mass of sempervivum. 


—P. L. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Dividing Trollius Clumps 

A friend has offered me a clump of trollius. When is the best time to 
dig the clump? Can I break it up to get several plants? 

Trollius may be increased by dividing the clumps as soon 
as they are through blooming. Each crown should be sepa- 
rated, leaving it with as many roots as possible. Reset the 
divisions in a nursery row or in the border where they will 
be shaded during the hottest part of the day. Flowering 
clumps will not mature for two or three years, so that the 
soil should be in good condition—a light well-drained soil 
is best. 


Showy May Rock Plants 


ANY rock plants, although attractive, are too tiny or 
diffuse to give any color effect. Some, like Moss Phlox, 

are almost too showy and spreading to agree well with the 
choicer kinds. Still, to make a color display in a rock garden 
some of the plants with heavy color mass must be used. The 
following were noted in the rock garden at the Harvard 








Botanical Garden in Cambridge, Mass., this Spring as giving 
10 HANDSOME CACTI, 
including the rare O. 


RARE CACTI 22° 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Begular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.0.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 2 


DESERT PLANT CO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 
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For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better gardens and 
wonderful flowers by keeping 
plants, leaves and buds free from 
deadly aphis (plant lice) and 
similar sucking insects, no matter 
what plants. flowers or trees are 
infested. That is the successful 
gardener’s way—he keeps “Black 
Leaf 40” on hand. 

Easy to use. The small 
size for 35c will make six 
gallons of effective spray. 
“Black Leaf 40° is sup- 
plied by seed stores, hard- 
ware stores florists and 
department stores. 


io 
Tobacco By-Products & Q 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville Kentucky 


"Black — 
Sie Leat 


Nicotine 
cis apis oi 


WANTED 


Six “Nutmeg” Geraniums, Pelargonium 
odoratissimum, 


MISS E. JOSEPHINE BRAZIER 
Kennebunkport Maine 


TULIPS 


We specialize in Holland grown 
Tulips of the BEST quality only. Our 
growers have specialized on Tulips 
for three generations and know how 
to grow them for length of stem and 
size of bloom. Special bargain, 100 
Superfine mixed Darwins $3.75. 100 
Superfine mixed Breeders $4.50, post- 
paid east of the Mississippi. Ship- 
ment in September. Complete cata- 
logue of over 300 varieties out May 
15th, free. Write for it. 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 


Stamford, Conn. 













































eR Ce NS TRE ARE AIT NEA 
Iris Perennials 


Rock Plants 
Peonies 


Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 














Largest and Oldest Western Grower 


Send for Catalog 
WEED’S GARDENS 


PEONIES 


Beaverton Oregon 
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KILL WEEDS 


NON-POISONOUS 


DUSTER 


ATIAS WEED KILLER 
IN NEW AND POWDERED FORM 


DRIVEWAYS 
& TENNIS COURTS 


LARGE sdameiiaaebane for 
300 SQ.FT. of WEEDS ~~+~+41.50 
TRIAL SIZE ~ ENOUGH for 
100 SQ.FT. of WEEDS $.50 
AT YOUR DEALERS or FROM US 


Sold also in 50 Ib. and 200 Ib. drums 
for spraying or dusting large areas. 1 Ib. 
kills 100 square feet of weeds. 
For sale by 
Joseph Breck & Sons. 

85 State Street 

Boston, Mass. 

, Manufactured by_ 


Chipman Co. Inc. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
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TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike— for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid. 

Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 


GLADIOLI A 


Tentetes westatien, Sate cnt SN cened tar 
pay me pery AeA ge Fy a 
varieties, just the best. Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flower gloriously. Pian your gladiolus 

gow with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


JOTN BH. McKIBBIN, 1322 Division St, Goshen, lad. 








Gardener or estate manager, middle-aged. 
life experience in shrubs, flowers, vege- 
tables and general management, first-class 
references, permanent position preferred. 
Address, T. J. J., Care of “Horticulture.” 





import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
From Van't Hof & Blokker, Limmen, Holland 
Tulips, hyacinths, etc. Prices F.O.B. 
New York. No customs bother. Direct 
from the growers in Holland. Catalog 
and booklet on bulb growing on re- 
quest. Opportunities for a_ local 
representative. 
S. B. McCREADY 
430-H Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 


Representative for United States and Canada 


AGRI-PAX tes 


KILLS INSECTS-PRESTO! 














Controls most insects injurious to 
plants. Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 


Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 














HORTICULTURE 


good color values. While this list is but partial, these rock 
plants are certain to be satisfactory. 


RED AND PINK (continued) 


Statice armeria Laucheana 
Veronica pectinata rosea 
rupestris pallida 


WHITE 


Achillea ageratifolia 
Anemone magellanica 


BLUE 


Anemone pulsatilla 
Aubrietia deltoides 
Iris cristata 

* lacustris 
Lathyrus vernus 
Nepeta Mussinii 
Pentstemon Rattanii minor 


a humile 48 pulsatilla alba 
Phlox divaricata Laphamii Arabis albida 
**  stellaria “alpina 


Arenaria grandiflora 
Iberis sempervirens 


‘* subulata G. F. Wilson 
Polemonium humile 


reptans tenoreana 
Veronica pectinata Phlox Brittonii 
ni rupestris ‘“*  divaricata alba 
~ saxatilis ** subulata alba 


“es 


Polemonium reptans album 
Statice armeria alba 
Veronica repens 

oe saxatilis alba 
Viola cornuta alba 


YELLOW 


Alyssum saxatile 
Cheiranthus Senoneri 


teucrium prostrata 
Viola cornuta 
‘“*  pedata 


RED AND PINK 


Arabis albida rosea 
‘*  aubrietioides 

Aubrietia deltoides 

Phlox amoena 


** multiflora Doronicum caucasicum 

** subulata Vivid Erysimum rupestre 

‘“*  stolonifera Euphorbia myrsinites 
Primula cachmeriana Geum montanum 

**  saxatilis Lesquerella alpina 


Saponaria ocymoides Papaver alpinum 
Silene pennsylvanica Primula elatior 
*“* Wherryi i officinalis 


Improved Daylily Varieties* 


f bw daylilies, the lemon daylily (Hemerocallis flava) and 
the fulvous daylily (known as H. fulva) have been grown 
in Europe for at least 350 years, and hence it may be said 
that daylilies of the genus hemerocallis are among the oldest 
of plants cultivated in flower gardens. Most people think only 
of these two old familiar forms. There are, however, various 
other daylilies which are highly valuable for garden culture, 
although little known by gardeners in America, partly because 
they are recent and partly because they have not been made 
available to the American public. 

The wild species of hemerocallis now known to botanists 
number at least a dozen species. Of the older species H. flava, 
H. Thunbergii and H. aurantiaca are splendid garden plants. 
Several of the species recently discovered (H. Forrestii, H. 
nana and H. plicata) are dwarf plants, scarcely to be seen in 
culture. One new species obtained from the wild and now 
growing at the New York Botanical Garden blooms late and 
produces as many as 100 flowers to a plant. The group of 
wild species is hence a rather diverse one and contains several 
types worthy of culture. 

The older species, such as H. flava, H. Dumortieri, H. 
Middendorffii, H. Thunbergii, H. aurantiaca and H. citrina, 
have already been used in hybridization and various hybrids 
of quality have been produced, named as clonal varieties and 
distributed to the trade. Such excellent clons as Gold Dust, 
Sovereign, Apricot, Tangerine, Luteola, Shirley and Dr. Regel 
have been developed thus. 

Hybridizations and selective breeding of daylilies have been 
in progress at the New York Botanical Garden for 15 years. 
Several thousand seedlings have been grown and a great 
diversity in flower form, flower color, habit of growth, and 
season of bloom has been obtained. A group of plants with 
splendid and attractive shades of red colorings has been de- 
rived. The old familiar H. fulva has been successfully used 
in breeding and its fulvous coloring and eye zone have been 
greatly intensified in certain of the offspring. Numerous seed- 
lings of special merit have been selected for propagation and 
some of these will be introduced to the trade in the near 
future. 





*From a lecture at The New York Botanical Garden by Dr. A. B. Stout. 
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The Rainbow oscillating sprinkler throws 
a@ spray that reaches every nook and corner 
of your lawn or garden. Sprinkles in a 
square instead of a circle. Does away 
entirely with watering by hand. Waters 
areas as large as 60 ft. square. Adjustable 
to narrow spray, if desired. Does the 
work of three or four ordinary sprinklers. 


Special Price Now! Write today for cir- 
cular and special price for a limited time. 


WHITE SHOWEBS, ING. 
6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 


Irrigation equipment of all kinds, 
including underground systems. 


WHITES 
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FERTEX PLANTING POTS 


The new disintegrating pot for growers. 
Made of material used by large fertilizer 
manufacturers. Promotes healthy growth. 
Thirty 2%-inch pots sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


CENTRAL FIBRE CO., Inc. 
SOUTH GARDINER, ME. 





E. L. SHUTE CO., Established 34 Years. 


For Evergreens, Roses, 
Rhododendrons 
Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse. 
Car lots $1.75 per bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on arrival of steamer. 
One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 
cars Philadelphia. 
$3.50 per bale delivered 
Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 





Direct 
Importers 





Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For a woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 


Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 


M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 





GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient note book for a gardener’s 
memoranda and clippings; 45 headings: 
green cover; size 11x8%. Price, $2.00, 
including postage. Send check to 
Garden Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 
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Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Announces the following privileges of 
membership, and invites persons inter- 
ested in promoting horticulture to be- 
come members: 


Subscription to Horticulture 


Admission to the Society’s Exhibitions 
and the Philadelphia Flower Show 


Lectures on gardening subjects 
*Excellent horticultural library 
Garden Visiting Days 
Service of Gardening Consultant 
Annual Dues $3.00 
Life Membership Fee $50.00 





*The Library Committee is always glad to be 
advised of any special books whose purchase is 
recommended, and is pleased to receive any vol- 
umes that members care to donate or contribu- 
tions to be applied to the purchase of books. 


SUMMER OFFICE HOURS: 


Weekdays—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
Saturdays—9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Until September 15th 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MEMOIRS 


Volume 3. Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
zation. 


Volume 1. 


Price $2.00 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





The Massachusetts 
Gorticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. Visi- 
tors to Boston are invited to visit the library 
and to make use of the reading room. 

Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 

Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston 


Mass. 
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What makes a good 


Piant Label coop?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOP es co. 
2178 East 76th St. leveland, Ohio 

















BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 
Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 
It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground wariety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size aoy bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. Ly sent freight 
prepaid in Ne ngland 


C. E. BUELL, rt 
Bd. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 











Maplevale Leafmold 
imparts to the SEED BED 


that degree of mellowness, warmth and 
Seration which is ideal for germination, 
and no crust ever forms on its surface. 
Many growers have found that by its use 
damping off is largely prevented. $2.50 
per 100 Ibs. F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


Quantity discount 
Send for descriptive circular 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 0OO. 
Bast Kingston New Hampshire 


een 








Coming Exhibitions 
July 9-10. Newport, R. I. Combined Show of Garden Association, 


South County Garden Club and Newport Horticultural Society at 
Newport Casino. 


July 11-13. Cohasset, Mass. Cohasset Garden Club Exhibition on 
the estate of William H. Brown, for the benefit of the Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Architecture for Women. 


July 31-August 1. Cape May, N. J. Second Annual South Jersey 
Gladiolus Show of the New Jersey Gladiolus Society to be staged 
on Convention Pier. 


August 13-15. Springfield, Ill. Exhibition of the American Gladi- 
olus Society, with the Illinois Gladiolus Society co-operating, in 
the State Arsenal. 


August 16-17. Falmouth, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of 
The Cape Cod Horticultural Society in Falmouth Town Hall. 


August 20-22. Manchester, Mass. August Show of the North Shore 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


August 23-24. Youngstown, Ohio. First Annual Show of the Ohio 
State Gladiolus Society. 


August 24-25. Duxbury, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of the 
Community Garden Club of Duxbury in Partridge Academy. 10 
A.M. to 10 P.M. each day. 


August 24-25. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition, in Horticultural 
Hall. 

September 7-8. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens, in Horticultural Hall. 

September 14-15. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition, in Horticultural 
Hall. 

October 29-November 3. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition, 
in Horticultural Hall. 

November 5-6. Philadelphia, Pa. Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch St. 


November 7-10. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Autumn Exhi- 
bition of the Horticultural Society of New York in the American 
Museum of Natural History. , 


“Del -Bli” 


Fer DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Bight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wituiams & SONS 
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Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 








































































































Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 


Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 
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MME. CHOBAUT 81-80 (Denis 1916) 36”. A most 
unusual Iris, with groundwork of soft pleasing yellow; the 
silky ruffled standards are flushed rosy bronze, while the falls 
are edged with a ‘‘stitching’’ of Prussian Red. 


75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


OPERA 82-83 (Vilmorin 1916) 24”. See cut. 
75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.00 


DREAM 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) 34”. A ‘‘dream’’ of 
a soft, clear, uniform, pink toned variety, that everybody is 


in love with. 75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 
SHEKINAH 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. A hand- 


some clear soft yellow with a little deeper color at the throat 
and a handsome golden beard. 


75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 
WHITE KNIGHT 79-80 (Saunders 1916) 24”. Beauti- 


ful pure snow white flowers of waxy texture, with delicate 
throat markings. Sweetly scented. 


50 each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 


MOTHER OF PEARL 84-84 (Sturtevant 1921) 44”. 





IRIS PRIZE WINNERS 


The “Prizewinner Collection” of Hardy Garden Irises, is all that its 
name implies, a real collection of Prizewinning Beauties, that will carry 
off the prizes wherever they are shown. It is a collection that you will 
be proud to show your friends; they will tell you they never knew there 
were so many different kinds of Irises, in so many different forms, with 
such a wide range of colors, tints and blends, and such exquisite fra- 
grance. Each variety in this collection is entirely different from every 
other variety; each is the finest of its type and all are of recent introduc- 
tion. A few years ago this collection would have cost you about a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; now it is yours for a very modest cost. I have 
selected this “Prizewinner Collection” after twenty-five years’ study of 
the Iris as a “Hobby,” during which time I have tested nearly three 
thousand varieties. I have not only taken into consideration diversity of 
color, form, height, blooming season, texture and fragrance, but have in- 
cluded only those varieties that have proven as rugged as an oak, and 
prodigious bloomers. 

The figures given after the name of a variety are the new ratings recently given by 
the American Iris Society; the first figure is the “Exhibition” rating and the second 
figure is the “Garden” rating. 90 is officially classed as “very fine”; 85 fine; 80 very 
good; 70 good; 60 good but not outstanding, etc. The names and dates in parentheses 


are the names of the introducers and the dates of origin; the height is the height of 
the flowering stalk as it flowers in my gardens. 


MME. GAUDICHAU 91-88 (Millet 1914) 40”. The largest, darkest, richest and by far the finest dark 
purple. Exquisitely fragrant. Quite scarce. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.50; 6 for $6.00. 
GOLD IMPERIAL 86-87 (Sturtevant 1924) 33”. The richest and finest deep yellow, being a deep rich, 


smooth, chrome yellow of finest form and texture, with a brilliant orange beard to match. 


$2.50 each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $10.00 


QUEEN CATERINA 88-88 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. A fascinating flower of soft lavender violet and 
exquisitely fragrant. A large flower of perfect form. 75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.00. 


CRUSADER 85-85 (Foster 1913) 42”. The most striking brilliant blue toned Iris, set off with an 
attractive orange beard. The best deep blue. 75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 


AMBASSADEUR 92-91 (Vilmorin 1920) 42”. This 





A large, perfectly shaped flower of exceptional substance and 
iridescent mother-of-pearl coloring. White throat overlaid 


with gold. 50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75. 


AFTERGLOW 82-82 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. An ex- 

quisite blending of smoky lavender, soft buff, pearl grey and 

light yellow, with a deepening of yellow towards the throat. 
50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75 


PROSPER LAUGIER 86-84 (Verdier 1914) 36”. The 
finest of the bronze toned varieties. Standards iridescent 
fiery bronze; falls rich ruby red. 

50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75 


MARSH MARIGOLD 82-81 (Bliss 1919) 30”. Stand- 
ards rich buttercup yellow; falls velvety brownish red with 
a bright yellow margin around the edge matching the color 
of the standards. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.50. 


SEMINOLE 83-83 (Farr 1920) 30”. An exceedingly 
rich velvety crimson bi-color, that is even more brilliant than 
Opera and entirely different in form and tone. Farr’s Master- 


piece. 75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 


exceedingly rich and handsome variety, in a recent vote of the 
American Iris Society, proved to be overwhelmingly THE 
MOST POPULAR IRIS IN THE WORLD. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00 


SUSAN BLISS 85-86 (Bliss 1922) 40”. Five years ago 
you could not have bought a single plant of this exceedingly 
choice variety for less than double the price of this entire 
collection. Its introduction created quite a sensation. The color 
is an exquisite orchid-pink tone, 


$2.00 each; 3 for $5.00; 6 for $9.00 


LORD OF JUNE 88-78 (Yeld 1911) 40”. A GIGANTIC 
blue toned Iris with a delightful ‘‘fruity’’ fragrance. Chosen 
from among 250 blue toned Iris in my collection. 


75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


LENT A. WILLIAMSON 88-88 (Williamson 1918) 
42”. In 1922 the American Iris Society voted this THE 
WORLD'S FINEST IRIS. It is a gorgeous flower of perfect 
form, with standards of soft Campanula Violet and falls of 
the richest velvety pansy violet. 


50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 


I Will Furnish One of Each of These 18 “Prizewinners” for $12.50 
Three Each, or a Total of 54 Plants for $30 
Six Each, 108 Plants, Enough for a Nice Clump of Each, $50 





RAINBOW COLLECTION 
I grow only the very finest varieties of Irises 


My space is limited and I must therefore move certain stocks to make room for the propaga- 
tion of new varieties. My necessity is your good fortune.. The labor saved in putting up 
this RAINBOW COLLECTION without labels enables m* to furnish the utmost in value 
at the minimum cost. Some of them are quite fragrant. Last year many $1, $1.50 and $2 
varieties went into this collection. For those who would like a garden full of fine flowers 
IN ALL THE COLORS OF THE RAINBOW, but do not wish the extra care of keeping 
them separate, this is a real opportunity and a great bargain. 

40 Choice Varieties, without labels for $5.00 

100 Choice Varieties, without labels for $10.00 


EARLY IRIS GARDEN COLLECTION 


The varieties I will furnish in this collection bloom from two to three weeks ahead of the 
regular Iris season. You'll get a great thrill out of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. This 
collection will include only choice varieties, in a good range of colors; varieties that are ex- 
ceedingly free flowering, hardy and easy to grow. You'll be surprised at the great beauty of 
AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. 

25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, all labeled, my selection, $6.00 


DWARF IRIS COLLECTION 


These Miniature Jewels are especially adaptable to the rock garden, or for planting in the 
border in front of the taller varieties. They bloom in the early spring, just after the crocus 
have finished flowering; and come at a time when flowers in the garden are so much prized. 
Only choice varieties will go into this collection. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, my selection, all labeled, $6.00 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these 
gorgeous beauties, some of which are al- 
most as large as a dinner plate. There 
doubles, mottled and 
striped effects, soft tones and the most 








ray : 
are singles, selfs, Me ‘ ; 


brilliant colorings, in a wonderful array. 


I will furnish 25 Assorted Plants, 
without labels, for $6.00 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider these 
the finest of all Irises. They are rugged 
and hardy, easy to grow in any soil or 
location, in full sun or semi-shade. They 
are among the finest of all Irises for 
cutting. | 

' 

| 











10 Emperor (the finest deep blue) 
10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 
10 of another choice variety, my 
selection | 
Total 30 Plants, All Properly » aati . 
Labeled for $6.00 Japanese Iris 


A very fine illustrated Iris Catalog free on request 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


























